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handed down by the tiny minority who refused to have any-
thing to do with the building of the Tower. But Dante was
ahead of his time. He alludes to the foolish people who are
convinced that their own particular dialect must have been the
original speech of Adam. Yet many centuries after the time
of Dante, Andre Kempe, in a treatise on the language of
Paradise, maintained that God spoke to Adam in Swedish,
Adam replied in Danish, and the serpent spoke to Eve in
French. (I have this, I ought to say, on the authority of
Professor Max Mtiller: an authority not as great as it once was.
I have failed to find Andr6 Kempe's dissertation in the British
Museum; but then our national collection is notoriously defec-
tive in early Scandinavian treatises on Paradise.)
It was the opening up of India and the discovery of Sanscrit
by European, and especially English, scholars at the end of the
eighteenth century which brought about a new view. Before the
eighteenth century closed, Sir William Jones had published
the famous statement that Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin must have
all csprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no
longer exists'. There is a similar reason, though not quite so
forcible5, he continued, Tor supposing that both the Gothic and
the Celtic had the same origin with the Sanscrit; and the Old
Persian might be added to the same family.' But it was not till
the nineteenth century was well on its way that a group of
continental scholars created a new science of language by
following up the path thus indicated. Prominent among this
group was Rasmus Rask, the son of a Danish peasant. Rask
possessed that amazing gift of tongues which enables a man to
pick up any language he hears spoken: a gift which, to those
of us who have not got it, is as unintelligible as the ability to
play twelve simultaneous games of chess blindfold. And he
possessed, what does not necessarily go with this first gift, an
intensely scientific mind. Rask's early life was spent in'wander-
ings which carried him as far as Iceland and as far as India. If
he had merely noted that there was a relationship between the
different languages he met, he would have done no more than
Sir William Jones and many others had done. But the great
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